EDWARD     III
decreed that the crown could only descend through the male line.    Edward, who was admittedly a closer relative of the late King than Philip, maintained that the Salic Law was so much nonsense and that the crown of France was his by right of succession, and now the outbreak of some purely local hostilities on the borders of Gascony provided him with the opportunity for which he had been waiting to support his claims by force of arms.   Raising every penny he could lay his hands on, Edward crossed to France at the head of a large army and that disastrous conflict, the Hundred Years War, had begun.    For the first few years the struggle proved unsuccessful and extremely expensive for the English, and Edward's only success was a great naval victory at Sluys.   However, in 1346 the fortunes of war changed and, having successfully ravaged Normandy for several months, Edward met and totally defeated a French army many times larger than his own at the batde of Crecy.   A year later he captured the vitally important town of Calais after a protracted siege which so exhausted  his patience that the principal citizens owed their lives to the good offices of his wife, Queen PhiUipa, an intelligent and soft-hearted woman.   Glorious as were these victories their effects were eclipsed in the following year by a fearful disaster which involved the whole of Europe.   There broke out a terrible and mysterious  pestilence which, starting in Asia, spread westwards with terrifying rapidity.   Everywhere the population was shockingly reduced and the consequent dislocation of economic life was both widespread and
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